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Reported were the results of a telephone interview 
survsy of all the state directors of special education, the director 
of special education of the District of Coluinbia, and 40 
administrators of local districts which considered topics such as 
current problems and issues, outstanding programs, personnel 
training, identification and diagnosis of children, and program 
evaluation. Seen as the most controversial issue was mainstreaming 
and the labeling or categorising the disabilities. Effectiveness of 
programs was the area most frequently given to be of highest research 
priority. Finding well trained, competent staff was reported to be 
the most difficult problem of special education administrators. 
Approximately half of the state directors reported 50S or more of 
their exceptional children currently being served while six state 
directors thought that less than 25% were being served. Thirty-five 
state directors cited emotionally disturbed children as being the 
most difficult for which to program, (EB) 
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Second Dimensioni Special Education Administrators View the Field 



During the fnll 4ind wintef of the 
19 71^72 school year, the CEC 
Information CuntGr conducted tele- 
phone interviews with ^ill the state 
directors of specinl education and n 
sample of adrnini^arntors fron^i 40 
local districts. In rather inforrnai 
convorsations, the directors talked 
about special oducntion services in 
thefr states and districts, current 
problems and issues thgy faced as 
ad ni i n i strators, outstanding pro- 
Grams, the status of personnel train- 
ing, identification and diagnosis of 
children, and program evaluation. 
These interviews were primarily 
designad to survey the needs of spe- 
cial educators and provide inforrna^ 
tion for product development. 
Many of the conversations ended 
with a request for feedback on the 
project, therefore this special inter= 
est paper has been prepared. 

The text is primarily composed 
of the verbatim responses of the 



cidmi n istrators with appropriate 
editing to preserve the anohymlty 
of the speaker. 

A brief look nt the responses to 
selected questions is of interest in 
understanding how topics were 
chosen for the report. 

Administrators were asked what 
they saw as the hottest controversy 
or issue in special education today, 
The overwhelming response was the 
issue of ma inst reaming and the 
related controversy over labeling or 
ca tegorlzing disabilities. Twenty- 
eight state directors and 24 local 
directors cited this as the major 
controversy. Table 1 summarizes 
the hottest issues as seen by state 
directors and local administrators 
from small (enrollment under 
5,000), medium (enrollment 
5,000^25,000) and large (enrolN 
ment ovsr 25,000) school districts. 



Mainitreaming * labeling includes 
the concept of placing exceptional 
cdildien into regular classes for at 
least part of the school day with 
some support from a resource 
teacher and the dropping of de- 
scriptive labels. 



Proper evaluation and programing 

refers to testing for strengths and 
weaknesses and describing appropri^ 
ate curriculum and methodology 
for optimum learning. Also in- 
cluded in this category is the mis- 
placement of minority group chil- 
dren. 



Legislation refers to the ever in- 
creasing demand for more services 
as mandated by state legislatures. 

Funding covers the problems of 
obtaining and distributing monies. 



TABLE 1 

Frequency of Controversial Issuei in Special Education 
Reported by State and Local Administrators 











Local Directors 




ISXUL' 


Slate Director 




Small 
(n»8) 


Medium 
(n»2l) 


Large 
(h^IJ) 


Mainstream ing or Labeling 


28 




2 


16 


5 


Proper evaluation and 
Programing 


13 




0 


1 


4 


Legislation 


7 




0 


1 


1 


Funding 


4 




1 


3 


1 
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TABLE 2 



Frequency of Research Priorities in Special Education 
Reported by Stale and Local Administrators 



Prinrltv 



SiiUv Dirct ior 



Small 



l.in al !)irci furs 

MiL/iuni 
(11-21) 



liirui' 
(H II) 



Effectiveness'of 
programs 

Diagnosis and 
Profjrarning 

Teacher training and 
Competency 

Increasing allcrnalives 

Early childhood programs 



23 
10 



3 

2 

0 
1 

0 



8 

4 

3 
3 

3 



0 
3 
0 



Each director was asked what 
he saw as the research priorities for 
special education in the 70*s, Table 
2 IndicatGS the areas of greatest 
interest for state and local districts. 

Effectiveness of programs combines 
the problems of accountabiMty for 
present programs and an interest in' 
determining what alternative is 
most effectivi, i.e. mainstreaming, 
resource room. Self-contained, etc. 

Diagnosis and programing reflects a 
concern for better methods of 
determining children's needs and 
prescribing appropriate programs. 

Teacher training and compttency 
involve the investigation of traits 
and skills needed for effective 
teaching. 

Increasing alternativis show a rec- 
ognition of a need for additional 
models for delivery systems. 

Early chfldhood programi include 
the need to determine the effective- 
ness of early diagnosis and pre- 
school programing. 



Administrators were asked to 
identify the most difficult problem 
or challenge currently facing them 
as state administrators. The five 
areas of concetn were 

L Finding well trained compe- 
tent teachers and staff capa- 
ble of taking a leadership 
role as professional educa- 
tors. 

2. Funding, 

3. Pr ogram delivery^making 
the best use of resources 
and serving children in rural 
areas and small districts. 

4. Communication=getting 
public and general educa- 
tional support, 

5. Legislat ive problems^ln'- 
cluding ths need for new 
legislation as well as prob- 
lems in complying with new 

' mandates. 

Each state director was asked to 
describe the general picture of spe- 
cial education in his state. Approxi* 
mately half of the states reported 
that 50 percent or more of all their 



excoptionni children are currently 
being served in some program. Th 
teen states reported between . j 
and 50 percent served and six states 
thought that less than 25 percent 
were heiny f provided for. 

The five strongest programs in 
decreasing order were programs for 
the educiiblo mentally retarded, 
trainable mentally retorded, hard of 
hearing, vijually impaired, and 
speech handicspped. 

Thirty-five directors cited emo- 
tionally disturbed children as those 
most difficult to program for. 
Twenty-two named learfiing disabil- 
ities as a second problem area. Pro- 
grams for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing were difficult areas for one 
quarter of the states, Servke for the 
multiply handicapped was also con- 
sidered a problem. 

Local directors were also asked 
to describe the services and pro- 
grams for exceptional children in 
their district. Table 3 summarizes 
the percentage of district^^ surveyed 
that are providing some program in 
specific areas of exceptionality. 
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TABLE 3 

Percent of Local Districts Provldtng Progrtims by Aron of Exceptionality 



Disirii ! 



l:\iCpilniiullf\ 



LduCiibiG Meritiilly fle?tnrticc] 
Tiainiiblo Mnnt.illy Rolnrdod 
fHearing linpiiirod 
Visutilly Irnpnired 
S|)eecti linpriiiod 
Of IhopGdiCtilly Unndic: tipped 
Lonrning Disnblod 
Lfnutioruilly Diblui bO(i 
Gifted 



Snhdliih S) 
less llhiii 



87. 
52. 
50 
25 
50 
25 
25 
0 
25 



siikh'uis 

100% 
100 

76 
52 
95 
54 
, 81 
48 
28.5 



Lur^i' (ft- l I } 

niofv tluin 
'5,000 siiiilrnfs 

100% 

no 

82 
91 
82 
82 
73 
4b 



Tho CEC Information Center's 
project surveying the field of spe- 
cial educcitian through the perspec- 
tive of stfjio and loctil directors fql- 
lowed on the heels of a similar 
siirvey'done with researchers in spe- 
cial fjducation during 1970. 

A special interest publication 
entitled Dhhcusions summarized 
the interests and concerns of 
researchers in special education. 
One chapter brought together prob- 
lems in exceptional child research 
which included behavior modifica- 
tion, early childhood education, 
strategies for special oducation, 
innovations in personnel training 
and curriculum development. A 
comparison of the two surveys 
shows areas of convergent interest. 

Topics included under the head- 
ing of t?(^haviar modification were 
be h r/ V i o I a I o bject i ves, precision 
teaching, prescriptive teaching, 
diagnostic teachingp engineered 
classroom and contingency manage- 
ment. These concepts were also pre- 
sent in the state directors* re- 
sponses; however, they were more 
directed toward applied strategies. 
For eKample, under management of 
the emotionally disturbed was the 



concept of behavior modification 
and the engineered classroom. The 
area of behavioral o bjoctives 
seemed to be more related to the 
concept of accountability for the 
state directors in that it had appli- 
cations beyond behavior modifica- 
tion as a research technique. 

In the area of early childhood 
educationp state directors were gen- 
erally concerned about diagnosis, 
parent training, and early identifica- 
tion. 

Strategies for special education 
included special class versus regular 
class placement, labeling, main- 
streaming, the learning disabilities 
movement, resource teachers, - 
behavioral classification, individu- 
alized instruction, and institutional 
placement. Mainstreaming or drop- 
ping labels seemed to be the most 
controversial issue for the state 
administrators. The use of resource 
teachers and other personnel in 
facilitating regular class placement 
with support was accepted as a gen- 
eral strategy by the state people. 

Innovations in personnel train- 
ing mcluded micro teaching, mini 



courses, remedial diagnosis, simula- 
tion games, interdisciplinary train* 
ing, and short-term inservice. Of 
these innovations, micro teaching 
was mentioned by one state direc- 
tor. Remedial diagnosis such as the 
Diagnostic Prescriptive Teaching 
was mentioned several times. Inter- 
disciplinary training seemed to be a 
movement supported by many state 
directors for both special educators 
and regular classroom teachers. 

The area of curriculum develop- 
ment included specific programs in 
the fields of social studies, arith- 
metic and reading, language and 
aarly reading, and sciince by the 
researchers. Of these, the science 
project developed in Colorado for 
the mentally retarded was the only 
one mentioned by a state director. 

In the area of current contro- 
versies, regular class placement ver- 
sus special class placement included 
the evaluation of special education 
students, expectancl&s of teachers, 
labels and new alternatives, or range 
of intervention strategies. This con- 
troversy, seen as the number one 
controversy by researchers, was also 
cited as the number one contro- 
versy by state directors. The nature^ 
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nurturu controversy^ inciudlng the? 
dibtKJvnntLigcd nfid the monlnlly dofi- 
ciont were of far less concGrn to the 
^(fito dirotturs than to the ruscarch 
poDplG. One state director felt thflt 
Iciirning disabilitiei would be the 
n(iw catch-all progrLim for behav- 
ioral and iearning problems just as 
the EMR procjram has been in the 
past. 

The area of single method 
teacher trairiing versus several 
mothod teacher training, and one 
handicap training versus multi- 
discipline training wns quite impor-^ 
tant to the state dirGrlors and many 
of them were moving toward a mul- 
tiskilled special educator, as woll as 
a staff of regular IpachGrb with 
broader educational experjonces 
with exceptional children. Manu- 
al ism versus oralism in educating 
the deaf seemed to be important to 
many state directors. 



T/w concerns, interests, and needs 
of speckil educators emerged rather 
clearly froni the lniervic\%% Most 
adminisirators agreed that ihe eon- 
iraversy over rnainstreanung is the 
biggest issue in tlie field today. The 
topic h'nds itself well to Ideological 
polari^alion and str()ng argiunents 
exist on both sides, hut many edih 
cators feel that a categorical posi- 
tion at either extreme overlooks the 
needs of the Individual child. 

What Is really missing is a means 
for evaluating existing prograiiis, 
and same way to determine tlie 
best alternative for each child. This, 
In fact, was seen as the most impor- 
tant research priority for the 70's. 

Assuming the technical skills of 
program evaluation can be devel- 
oped and an appropriate match can 
be made between program and 
learner, the filial process will only 
be as good as the people who imple- 
ment it. Finding well trained com- 



pcicnf teachers and siaff was am- 
sidercd the must dijficult tliallcngc 
facing state adtninisiraiors. 

Selecting the hcs! leaching 
strategy for children who show con- 
sisienj academic growlli and social 
behavior is difficult In, ilscif hut 
programing fn' learners who cxhi')it 
unpredictable behavior or uneven 
academic advancement has been 
o verwhelming. These youugsters, 
identified as emotionally disturbed 
and learning disabled, were cited as 
most dijficuit to provide for. 

These Jom' issues. Mainstream- 
ing, Pr(ii:ram livahiation. Profes- 
sional Competence, and Programiug 
for the Tniotlonally Disturbed and 
Learning Disabled, have been se- 
lected us the areas of greatest Inter- 
est to today's leaders in special edu- 
cation. 



MAINSTREAMING 

The major controversy in special 
education today involves labeling 
handicapped children and the 
relatid problem of where to place 
them. Among the itate administra- 
tors, at least 28 pinpointed the 
prQblem of labeling, or regular class 
versus special class as one of their 
major concerns. Twenty-three of 
the local special education adminis^ 
trators also found this to be a major 
problem. 

Concerns felt by state adminis- 
trators over the concept of main- 
streaming or placing children of 
varying exceptionalities in regular 
classes and eliminating all labeling 
are best expressed by their verbatim 
comments. 

*'ln my judgment, to drop 
labels entirely is to give up categor- 



icni legislative aid for the lumdi^ 
ca[}pod, wliicli will doslfoy viuji 
pussibliitics for finving uducational 
intervunlicjn for thoin. You taiiriol 
give up the categorins. although yciu 
may find ways of funding the cute^ 
gories so you have more fiexibility = 
But ttic irimutD you give Ufi tlio cat- 
ogorios, the logislriturp will diinip 
you light back into genuial uduca- 
lion. The iGgislator docs not undei- 
stand soinnthing that doGS fiot have 
the word 'handicapped' on it. And I 
think the attempt to givG u\) cato- 
gorios is naive and premature. It's 
usually promoted by people vvlio 
don't have to deal with political 
reality/' 

''Part of fiiy coiicorn ib that wu 
as special nducntors' must reali^a 
that while wo are sayiiuj *k90p 
handicapped children in the iGgular 
classroonr wc must make n tiemen- 
dous effort to convince the goneral 
e d u c ators- the teachers and 
administraiors^of this. I am wor- 
ried as to whether or not the cli- 
mate in terms of the general educa- 
tors is right for this push. I think 
that not only the local districts but 
also administrators, colleges, and 
university personnel have to ask 
'are the regular teachtirs prepared so 
that they can really know how to 
even identify a handicapped child' 
and how to work with him,'' 

"What kind of an imposition do 
we, in factp place on the regular 
teacher when we say she ought to 
be able to handle certain kinds of 
handicapped children in her class- 
room with the help of resource 
teachers and aides, I believe we've 
got to look at inservice training for 
the regular teacher, Tm afraid we're 
going to give her a lot of help that 
she's not prepared to use because 
shSp herself, has not the back- 
ground,*' 



"in the past, training programs 
have not made students aware of 
the problems or conc^ns that they 
will face in trying to work with all 
kinds of children regardless of what 
their difficulties are/' 
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i)0UcM- jf)|} f)f [jrn:;oiV!Cu nncl inbcMV- 
ic.f; with tijnchui!:; in woikiny with 
kids with prcjhionn, P^iil of il qcm 
boyoiid just llio 5ti£iigiU iiisotvicc 
luiiiiinfj. I hnlu to usd [he wni cl sefh 
Aiiiyifi boctuii^c that's not tonliy 
what I rTio^in. but insoivico in [vtim 
of j botloi iindorst^inding of kids 
iiiid huw tGnchors, thcm^oives, fool 
iiiK-iUt kids would hnlp rGgu, 
toachors do a butter job with all 
kids Ihcit fidvfi some kind of pinb= 
lam." 

"In training, I think it would bo 
wrII if the togulni cltTSstooni 
leiicfiors could hcivo some of the 
(insic courses dOiillng with hLindi- 
cappod childion so Ifuit thoy could 
hiivo n belter undorslnnding and do 
ti botlcr job of idantifying or work- 
ing with them in the class. As for 
the nclual citissroom instruction, we 
feel that it is beltGr for Ifiem to 
remnin in Iho reguUir class whenGver 
possible- with a rosourcG rooni or 
itinorant teacher to offer special- 
izod help." 

"There has been a big adjust- 
ment for teachers to make. It is 
going to be a bigger one for princi- 
pals to accept. Now these young- 
sters are not going to be in a self- 
contained classroom. They will be 
working parttime with their 
resource teacher in a small group 
and feeding out to many areas of 
the school where once upon a time 
they could never tread. This is 
going to be a big problem." 

Similar concerns are voiced by local 
administrators. 

"The greatest challenge defi- 
nitely is to provide regular class- 
room teachers wHh enough infor- 
mation, enough resources, and 
sufficient personnel to take care of 
some of our mildly handicapped 
boys and girls in the regular class- 
room. We find that certain regular 
classroom teachers can do this and 
do it all the time, but the great 
majority of teachers do not have 
the training or the materials." 



' 'Tliti typicdl tenrhor wlu) 
conius iniu edLicaltnn ha^ voiy Mltln 
or no training in special oducatiun 
i)t oxLoptiurial childioii unions lliey 
have oioctod to lake it on Ihoii 
own. I think this kind of tiling 
iioods lu be goared into loachtng 
curriculum in our leachor training 
institutions across tha country, I 
tliink this is a soi ious shortcoming." 

Not all administrators feel it is fea- 
siblo to mainstream all of their chil- 
dren. 

"I don't think that we will ever 
totally do away with soff^containod 
classrooms. Obviously, the resource 
room approach will help us with 
our transitional kinds of cases such 
as upper cducablos, perhaps mild 
LD, and almost certainly with the 
sociaify mafcidjusted and the transi- 
tory ED child." 

"Our whole model today is 
based on the assumption that out 
of the 5 percent that wo say need 
intervention, only 2 percent will 
need to be removed from the reg- 
ular classroom. We're saying that 
half the fearning disabled children 
can be served with varying degrees 
of support and service within the 
regular classroom, On the other 
hand, the multiple handicapped, 
deaf-blind and crippled child wtio is 
often developmentally disabled and 
learning disabled is going tp spend 
less time in the regular classroom 
than he has in the past." 

Motivating the regular teacher to 
accept the special child may also hi 
a problem. 

''How do you do a good job of 
integrating into the regular school 
program a child who is handicapped 
in his academic skills and yet has a 
serious need for companionship and 
friendship among the regular kids in 
the school? We phase our kids out 
of our special education rooms into 
regular programs as much as we can 
but if we knew more about how to 
convince people it ought to be 
d o ne, and make teachers more 



accepting of tlie Lfiikl wfio she ^vo^ 
a^ anulhei load added tt* hor al- 
ready overloaded gioup of lesfxiiibh 
bilitios. miiybe wo could do .1 ijoltei 
job for the handicafipt.Hl'' 

"Tho attitudo of llio loqulai 
tcachoi is o\ koy inipottanco, Tha 
princi[)al of tfio school is llio best 
adiTiinislrtitive tool we have to 
roach out to Mrs. Smith in the 3id 
grade 01 Mr. Jones in the 8th grndo 
to be srnsitivo toward childien in 
their Llasbos who arp not doing well. 
The need is to sonsitizo the teacher 
to be more pcrcoptivc in various 
areas. We beliovo regular teachers 
try. But tho adniinistrativu implica- 
tion is. what is in it for theni except 
more work. Do you conipen^atc iho 
rogular teacher because she has 
sovoral identifiotf handicappod chil^ 
dren in her class and she is putting 
forth the effort to pragrani for 
them? Or do we give her help. I 
think the delivery system will need 
considerable administrative imple- 
mentation as to what service pat- 
terns can and should be offered. 
The teachers aren't in a position to 
cause this to happen. The principals 
are. We must interface our special 
educators more formally with the 
school principah" 

"The best way to bring about 
the involvement of those aspects in 
the school outside of specia! educa- 
tion with special education is 
through the prmcjpars office. 
Another way to bring about 
involvement is to provide some sort 
of incentive for the involvement, I 
don't mean monetary incentive, but 
if we want to have a teacher of non- 
handicapped children become more 
involved with programs for the 
handicapped, we must help her by 
providing such incentives, possibly, 
as teacher aides for her, or limiting 
her enrollment. It's very hard for 
the teacher of the nonhandicapped 
child with a class enroffment of 35 
or 40 kids to be asked to become 
involved with a handicapped child 
that TTiay require some individual 
instruction without giving her some 
kind of help, Another way is 
through the Introduction, of inserv- 
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iro ti7iiiiinc] cnLirsGs within tho 
'bchuoh involvincj the clniasiaom 
tenchor tincl by providing subsidies 
ff)r tho rcgulcir toachor tn tflke 
toursos in spocinl education. The 
rosourco lOom prnqram cloob 
involve n regular cjiassroom toachGr, 
but, for her to be involved in ttio 
rosQurcG lOom progrnm requirGs the 
support and willingness of tbe prin- 
cipal to make certain occommodn^ 
lions in the progrtini. Wo have to 
recognise, if one is to ask for hnip, 
one has to also supply the ocesbnry 
re.!,ources or accommodatiuns that 
make It possible to achieve this 
kind of integration/' 

Many states have already begun the 
task of integrating their children. 
Although some still have concerns, 
others are confident that the con^ 
cept can work, 

"We have a three phase learning 
disability program. We have the lab 
which is comparable to the self- 
contained learning disability class- 
room except that these boys and 
girls do move into regular activities 
usually like music and physical edu- 
cation as in any program. The sec- 
ond phase has a rasourge teacher 
who works directly with the excep- 
tional child foi some part of the day 
and then plans his daily activities 
with the regular classroom teacher 
for the rest of the day. This child is 
assigned to a regular homeroom. 
The third phase is for the child 
that's been moved to this school be- 
cause he was having difficulty in 
the classroom but he has^not been 
assigned to a learning disabilities 
resource person. The resource 
teacher goes over his work and 
makes plans for this child with the 
regular classroom teacher. For all 
practical purposes In terms of 
teacher supervision, he has only 
that regular classroom teacher, her 
aides, or her student teacher work- 
ing with him. But the resource 
teacher is helping to work out his 
program. Usually, the children are 
not placed in one or the other 
phases on the basis of achievement 
but rather on behavior, their ability 



to work in the group tsitualiOf'h hi 
other w(.)ids, they muy bo 3 
yoars [jelow grade level and still bo 
in the reguicir cltibhionfTi prngr^irn 
because we find that thoy can func- 
tion in tliGio tind thcjy can perforni 
if ihoy are given tho right kinds of 
things tn do.*' 

"Some prnjects evaluate all tho 
children, not just special children, 
in the first grade. They have an 
open classroom situation and a 
r 0 s 0 u r c 0 teacher working to rr i o e t 
the needs of what would normally 
be classified as exceptional chih 
dren. But the nice thing about tho 
p r 0 g r a rii is that no children are 
labeled 'except innar and if you 
view t li e classroom situation, y u l j 
cannot really pick out tho oxcep- 
tional children/' 

"We put all the supposedly 
intermediate retarded kids into the 
regular program. They come to the 
EMR teacher for help. It is called 
intensive study^ and the room be- 
comes the intensive study room. 
The EMR teacher works with the 
regular teacher. The children have a 
regular grade homeroom and they 
go into their homeroom each 
semester and are identified with 
their homeroom. Where they need 
help in their academic studies, they 
come to the i n tensive study 
teacher. We keep our figures on 
them as being retarded because the 
intensive study teacher has to do 
this for state funds and so forth, 
but they are actually assimilated 
into the regular program/' 

"Our approach has been to have 
specifically trained personnel to 
deal with the particular problems of 
a fiandicapped child. Then we use 
that person as a resource person 
and coordinator to work with each 
child and as soon as possible gear 
him into a regular program. It 
might be that they would go with 
regular children for only one class 
period a day, gradually working up 
to 2 or 3 hours, and ultimately 
full time. This approach is used with 
every single one of our programs re- 
less of the handicap/' 



"Our edih.at!(ifi stutl'Mil^ 

are in nn way Inick slurjonts. (Uif 
special odLicatinn [Hoyiam is ncu a 
liack"piuyia!Ti, TIumo is gfo.it mnbii^ 
ity and q\i\i[ f^xibiltly both In 
[)hasD ii stiidont in ni oul. It i^i 
totally dependent nn tho nocfds thai 
each individunl suidonl mande^tsnt 
any given point in tinic/' 

''There ain nny nurnbni ol 
yoLingstGrs in roguLn classes tlial. 
when It CDiiiGS to a calogoiical 
structLire \ikv we fiavo. tfioy don'l 
quite moot the criteria foi special 
education and yet it's fairly obvious 
to many f^eople that they do liave 
educational problems. If wo leave 
therTi there for a year or 2 yojirs. 
wo can rest assured that thny are 
going to qualify for entrance to a 
sntf-containod class. Why not got 
thom early when they can still 
make it in the niainstroam. All we 
have to do is bring in some backup 
SLjpportive services in many, many 
cases and they will not become can= 
didates for 5eif<nntained classes/' 

In California, court cases and Iq^u- 
iation during the past few yiari cre- 
ated a need to reavaluate all EfVlR 
students and phase them back into 
regular classes if their IQ fell within 
two standard deviations below the 
mean. 

"Transition programs were 
developed to help smooth out this 
abrupt change from the special edu- 
cation environment to the general 
education envirunment. School 
systems have been given free leeway 
to develop whatever kind of addi- 
tional services are needed to 
smooth this transition.'* 

"In one area an itinerant 
teacher program for the EfvIRs 
attempted to serve junior high level 
pupils in regular classrooms rather 
than by special classes. They had 15 
children in this, five of which after 
one year were integrated back into 
the regular program and did very 
well. Five made a good integration 
back after they had been served 
awhile in the itinerant teacher pro- 
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grvim, Thoro wein fivo whc} couklrvi 
fiuiko It nil nruj hnd [o go bnck to 
tho i>|)ocml clasb piugrtim/' 

"At the jufiior high level we 
hcivD anothor EMR losourco pro-^ 
grarTi in n sfihool tlint hns cDm- 
plotoly modifiod its cunicufum 
through n Title III ESEA pruject 
whicli is for individualizod insi. ic- 
tion. This whulG junior high is sll 
up rn subject mntter arGas and our 
boys nnd girls in tho resource pro- 
grani have a special education 
teacher who works with therru He 
plans all day programs for these 
kids with the regular classroom 
teachers, " 

'*Another itinerant teacher pro- 
gram serves elementary school chil- 
dren in their regular classroom. 
They have an educational manager, 
essentially an MR teacher, but a 
person whose responsibility is to 
put together individual programs 
for each of these Lhildren. A great 
number of classroom vojunteers are 
used; in some cases, they are prac- 
ticing teachers or college students^ 
and in some cases they are high 
school students, and even sixth 
grade students who assisted the 
individual pupils for partial support 
and tutorial assistance*" 

"In senior high we do not have 
a special education teacher hired. 
We have identified the students as 
special need students that have 
some type of handicap that 
impaired their learning. It might be 
a physical handicap or an economic 
handicap. We have classes in the 
evening in math, social studieSi etc, 
in which we work with these people 
individually and try to meet their 
needs; then we place them with 
other students in vocational and 
specialized classes." 

''By working together one 
entire educational community 
changed their attitude about special 
education. A multl phase approach 
was used in working with school 
systems. Phase one involved the 
total ^educational community in- 



cluding principals. SLiporvisnry cen- 
tiol Office staff, as woll gonurnl 
criucatinn toachors, Pliase two con- 
sisted of dGveloping the immediatG 
situation, and dofermifiing wliat 
they already had: that included a 
survey, which cut across not only 
children but also progrnm lines, 
physical space, etc. Phase three 
involved ^ series of moot in gs by 
tireas of exceptionality. The com- 
mittees were controlled by general 
education teacliers as well as build- 
ing principals. No plan could have 
been successful without having 
involved every individual within the 
school system/' 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Problems associated with accQunta" 
bility were of concern to approxi- 
mately 23 state administrators and 
at least 12 local directors of special 
education. The national trend 
toward budgeting accounting sys- 
tems In tducation has created a new 
awareness as well as a new pressure 
to account for the effectiveness of 
money spent. Some states are in the 
process of defining what needs to 
bi known and a few are gathering 
data on the effectiveness of delivery 
systems^ programs^ and student per- 
formance. Accountability starts 
with asking the right questions. One 
of the main reasoni accountability 
in education is having problems Is 
that 



' 'We don't seem to have a 
handle on what kinds of questions 
we ought to be asking schools as to 
what really is happening down 
there with children. We've got to 
figure out what the questions are in 
order for school systems to clearly 
and concretely show that a program 
is worthwhile." 

"With limited resourcis and 
Infinite needs, one has to con- 
stantly appraise whether the pro- 
gram he's putting money In is doing 



any good uf wfuithor theie aic mnro 
high priority riDodh whoie these 
funds should bo channeled/' 

''We need to get sonic liard datri 
on tho value of snmo of tho systems 
that we have bGoii utili^iiig. We Just 
skip arQund too easily condemning 
special cInssGs, pushing itifiorant 
programs, and telling how wonder- 
ful resource rooms are and what 
they can do with practiCiilly no 
hard data whatevei. I don't tliink 
we've done an adequate job of 
really assessing the program for the 
kid, if it's of any value and how we 
can identify the value. We are bas- 
ing our reactions on very limited 
rGsearch. Nobody seems to be tak- 
ing a hard look at whether these 
systems are of any value and to 
whom." 

'Mn fact, I would say generally 
there's very little research that we 
can look upon and call upon when 
we're going before legislators to say 
that one way of handling special 
education programs is better than 
another. That it's leany necessary 
to spend $5,000 a year to educate a 
deaf child and yet it only costs 
$1,500 a year to educate a retarded 
child. Some of the cliches in our 
profession about what's special 
about special education, we had a 
pretty hard time answering when 
we were put before a legislative 
body. It brings up the whole ques- 
tion in terms of research in teacher 
training. What really is needed? 
What does a teacher really need to 
know? What kind of a person do we 
really need to have? They are very 
fundamental questions that haven't 
ever, to our knowledge, been 
answered. For example, is it really 
necessary to train very finely tuned 
specialists? Is there a real difference 
between a trained teacher of the 
retarded and a trained teacher of 
the learning disabled? Or if you 
train a teacher in one field, is there 
really an operational difference in 
how he functions with children?" 

"A research project at one uni- 
versity with the educable mentally 
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luttirflod invQstigdlos iinw lliu 
iojchor poicuivci*^ the Lhildron in lioi 
fJvi^^. lho prnblnms individijcil dif- 
f«/iont)ob LiOnte for [ho {n;icliot, tind 
her re^irtioii to chtldron duiinc] :ic,i= 
dornic irulructinn. We cilso Ikivd on 
ovaluation of wIkU hoppons [o tha 
regular classroom tuachor whon you 
lake tho spocial chiifl out nf liei 
class, and what offoct this has uii 
I ho other pupils in the class. Duos it 
make her a botlor tonchnr? Dim it 
make better sludonls? Does [)Oilor 
instructiori lake placo? We are also 
following Iho child takon out, as to 
what happens to hini as opposed to 
what happened to him in the rcgu^ 
lar clossroDr7i," 



Several administrators felt that 
there is a basic problem in com- 
munication, sophistication, and 
identification of accountability 
dimensions. 



"Somewhere along the line 
there's going to have to be some 
getting together on this whole busi- 
ness of the way you determine 
what your needs really are. When 
you start to try to compare inci^ 
donee figures which come from one 
part of the country with figures 
from another part of the country, 
you are really talking about two 
totally different groups of people 
and therefore have no real basis for 
comparison. In other words, we 
have to get our basic assumptions, 
basic definitions, and our basic 
methods of identifying children 
who need help coordinated across 
the country before we're really 
going to have any way of knowing 
just exactly what's going on. We 
need to move to a rTiore national 
idea of what we're really talking 
about in terms of handicapped chiN 
clren." 

''Many of our local countlGs, 
and even we here at the state, are 
not sophisticated enough in terms 
of research techniques and methods 
to develop comprehensive research 
components for evaluation of pro- 
gram effectiveness." 
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"\ think that wo nood tn 
rctliink, clcirify, and diffcrontijlu 
botweon w^luinb ubjectivos, which 
aio objectives fur delivoiy 'syhlomb, 
program ubjectivQS, whicfi aio fur 
prucjramb (ui handicappod kid^ and 
bohnvioral objoctivos, wlitch aio 
toachGr rolalod and sludcnt rGlated 
bohaviois in tlio clLissroom. The 
literature ia this point has failec! to 
make this voiy impuilant differ^ 
entiation and most people, iinleLs 
they have been able to make (his 
themselves, have been floundering 
around trying to make these three 
systems somehow fit togelher with- 
out recognizing that they're m\m- 
how dtfferont. Tfiey^ie all dosigned 
to du tlio bainn Ifiing, but ynu hay(:; 
to deal with lhf;>m as supatate onti^ 
ties, and Tni niuru and mnie 
impressed with the evidence that 
people are lost in the maze of those 
three different loveli of systems and 
these three different ways of thinks 
ing about progiams. I :gue5s maybe 
if someone could write an arlicle 
which could clearly delineate and 
talk in practical terms about the 
problem of managing a system as 
opposed to the problem of operate 
ing a program as opposed to the 
problem of achieving behavioral 
objectives for kids, and not think 
that a management system is going 
to achieve behavioral objectives, 
tt^at an awful lot of speciai educa- 
tors would be helped. This differ- 
entiation gives a frame of reference 
upon which one can make almost 
instant management decisions,** 

"The teachers are now more 
alert to the fact that there has to be 
some accountability and some 
measurement of progress by the 
children. We have rewritten a good 
deal of the curriculum so that it can 
be put in measurable terms for the 
behavioial objectives/' 

"We see a real need' to be able 
to break down the entering behav- 
iors that a child exhibits intg very 
observable and measurable units, 
thereby allowing us to program 
from that point. This approach will 
enable us to verify the results that 



WU claim VmV ilUlv in piuthht'," 

".Toai \]Qi s iiiH^l In have tho 
skilU tn pinpnin!. nuMsufu tin ,i 
bomu oniinuniib hcihis Ihu ( hiid\ 
[)orft)i nianri? Dvor ;\ ptMiod t*( |nni\ 
a/id bu abl(' to P^<pllil^' [\uma] 
changob in the i iMiviinnmcnt 
which offfcl iMllint tho lat^' ol 
learning ot tho iypr (if (johaviui 
lhat tltn chihrs 0)<hil>iting. Fhib is 
tho sinfjic, most effnctivo way ol 
looking at the kid in tiMniii of Ins 
pcrfoimance. When wn say this, 
we're sort of denying the la.o (if a 
lot of achipvemonl types of tests, a 
lot of individual IQ lesls, and vi lot 
of [vsvchununrics which havn, in th^- 
[last, hoeii cunsidaiud t^ffoctive in 
identifying kids with prohloms." 

"Attumptb are being made to 
develop toaching as a strategy, using 
a systonis a[)proacli in devoluping 
model programs for handicapjjod 
childiOfi, Thib niodek basically, ts 
being used witfi the EMR group 
first and the attempt is l)Ging made 
to develop pupil and prograni goals, 
behaviornlly based objectives and 
procedures, building in dollar cost 
of programs and building in 05<poc- 
tations in anticipated related pupil 
performance levels. This is a Title 
VI project, and the County Super- 
intendent of Schools has contracted 
out a management consultant spe- 
cialist to work with the staff in try- 
ing to systematize their program of 
developing their goals and their 
objectives which are truly reachable 
and measurable." 

Some states have begun to compare 
the relative effectivaness of differ- 
ent programs and diagnostic tech= 
niques. 

*'One Title III program is 
attempting to take a look at several 
different approacfies to learning dis- 
abilities; for example, they are 
doing a complete Frostig Program 
with one particular group, moving 
with the Gillingham Program with 
another, Fernald with a third, IPI 
with a fourth; a fifth group will 
serve as controls. Results will be 



Ujinptiiuci ovcir a throo yviw 
pOi tf)fj. " 

"Titin VI riifjnoy wni, iisod to 
hire ci piiv;il(i cDrTijonny cnllocl 
Tonchincj Ro^gcitch lu sliidy six 
cliffDinnl pruyftirns \i\ \ho stain 
to 5C0 how uffoLlivo thuy nio. Thoy 
aiD usinf] o coiripulor to knop linck 
t)f tlio typos of ifi&li Lirnunlb iisad in 
ciingnusis, IrOtilmDnl, cmd nchicve- 

"In one Inigo city c\ tetiflmi 
f|uosiidnnnirfi identiffed 2.700 stu- 
donls with adLiCiilinnnl f)i boh.iv= 
ininl pioblonrj. Of Ihosn, 200 weio 
bGloctud inrirlonily fni n [liII dirrg- 
nostic ovnluolion. Wo found thnt 
the le^icher quGstionnaire, n5 
lib jl Wcis, was 80 pfiicenl offocttve, I 
lliink if we perfect questionnniros 
for teacliors jusl a bit, woVj Stivo 
lliousands nnd millions of dollars in 
I denlificciti(in. A tencher knows 
whoii a Lhild is having Iroublc. And 
she hos some brond notions as to 
why. Starting from there, wo can 
certainly move rapidly in bringing 
spGcialisis to dGtermine educational 
naeds of the child. Psychologists in 
clinical psychology and educational 
psychology still arenH facing chil- 
dren Gducationally, We'^e getting 
'descriptions of children, but the 
psychologists are still unable to suf- 
ficiently program on their descrip- 
tion. We're going to have to prepare 
teachers to program better or 
retrain psychologists to properly 
reflocl implications for instruc- 
tion/' 

"We have a program using a 
staff of four teachers to serve about 
60 kids who are educationally 
handicapped at the elementary 
school level. One teacher is a diag- 
nostician. She figures out what the 
child needs. The second one takes 
the diagnosis and puts this into a 
prescription--gets the materials 
re?dy and so forth. The third 
teacher is an implementer^actually 
takes the children and implements a 
program. The fourth one is an evaU 
uator'-'takes what's been done, sees 
how successfully it's being con- 
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rku.lofj niul thfi n'^ultb it's gollincj 
with the cliiick Thun [hi^ is c han- 
noled biick thiough tlio fuM diag- 
nr)sticinii. M'b n toani appfonch. 
Wn ve lind viny [)hono[TiGnai ^LiLto^*^ 
witli iL" 

In the final analysis, accountflbility 
is the measurable, observable behav- 
ior of the learner. The success of 
the program depends on the success 
of each child not only in specific 
academic areas but in his total 
adjustment. 



"For OKninpIo, wo'ru inally Lisk- 
iny whdt boLumes of pLj|.iii[:i who'vo 
had learning disability servicn undor 
spDcial nducaiion ancl how hnyn 
thoy adapted after they've been in 
this and back into the regular pro- 
gram." 

'Mil a post liigli schotil fcjllowuf} 
study in cooporation with a uni= 
voisity research and training cen- 
ter in mental rettirdation, we're 
trying to devGlop a clear cut ques- 
tionnaire which can be used by 
teachei's on post high school gradu- 
ates of the EM R program. We vyant 
lo get feodback on the EMR cur- 
j'iculum as well as some accounta- 
bility for pupils that have been in 
the program the year after they've 
graduated. Tht: questionnaire will 
be organized uiider 8 to 10 major 
goals with an attempt to see to 
what extent v^e can find behavioral 
evidence of one kind or another 
that these goals have been 
achieved." 



PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE 

In ipite of the supposed surplus of 
trained iducators in the country 
todayi finding effective competent 
staff was cited as the most difficult 
problem currently facing adminis- 
trators. With the growth of federal 
and itatt supported programs, and 
the mandates for broader coveragi 



and accountability, local diinctors 
are especially hard pressod to find 
teachers and supervisory personnnl 
to do the job, The administrators 
told of thoir biggest problems and 
how they were dealing with them, 

"f^cMi jiriifig of the pei !ainiu*l in 
Iho finhi of spucial {Hlucatiun in iuiu 
of [hu gioatobt chtilloiigu:*. Changi? 
coinos very shnvly aiul vpry laho!- 
icnibly and wo find tliat niiiny ol tlu' 
teachers aio not entlntsia^lit^ tilK^ut 
Ilmi ning Iho new melhodolngit?^ anti 
the now inaasuioniont tochiiic|uo<» 
that wo foGii nuHlern special 0(lnra= 
lion rnc|uires. We luivo to find ways 
to tiolp tfiurn warit to incioni^o thnii 
kncmlcdgo in llio area of tiohavroral 
nianngeinont oiul iTiiinageinunt by 
objectivos. " 

'The Inrgost prublom that we 
have is educating our goneral sthool 
adrtiinisti atorb i^wd leacheis ns to 
what is special cducnlifjn; what is a 
good special cducatior} picigram; 
what com|;'"^tOncios arc required of 
Hie people in special educatinn; and 
how to go about securing spjecial 
education services." 

"1 am deeply impressed with 
the effort of the Texas Education 
Agency in their Plan A to charge 
kicai school districls-^local schools 
within schoul districls--lo provide 
seivice to every handicapped child. 
They, in effect, say to the principah 
serve every child you think needs 
help. The Texas Education Agency 
.has served handicapped children on 
two plans. Plan A and Plan B, Plan 
B is the typical special education 
we've known for a decade. Plan A 
gives money to a local school to 
offer the proper education that 
each child in that school needs. ' 
They'll probably find they're serv- 
ing something like 40 percent 
rather than 13 percent, but it will 
give us some insights as to how to 
have a division .of labor between 
general and. special education in 
the larn'' gray area/' 

Many states are watching TeKas' " 
F'lan A to see how local districts 



will meet the needs of their handi- 
capped. Eleven states indicated an 
mterest in Plan A as a modeL 

"One Texas local administrator 
finds that one of the most difficult 
challenges in the area of teacher 
certification and inservice trnining 
is to orient the principals and regU' 
liir classroom teachers into the 
actual foundation for the new Plan 
A/* 

Progresi in teacher training depends 
on communication and coopera- 
tion, 

"A training institution, a school 
system, a university, and a state 
department more or less all have to 
be on the same wave lengths in 
order to make an impact in the 
state; not that you can't have dif- 
ferent models, but you've got to 
have basic commitments to work 
t.ogether and that*s the hardest 
thing of alL" 

"We generally find the univer- 
sities are behind the needs of the 
field both in quality and in quan= 
tiiy." 

"! think the college preparation 
program has to be changed, I don't 
care how good a program these 
teachers come out of, it always 
appears to me that it smacks of a 
watered-down program of the regu- 
lar curriculum. What is so special 
; about special education that kids 
don't get in other places? How do 
we facilitate learning more effec- 
tively for handicapped children?" 

"We feel that we cannot train 
people in the college classroom= It 
is more important for them to be 
out in the field and working with 
people in the field than getting 
theoretical kinds of approaches that 
one might get in the college. We're 
not saying colleges don't have a 
place, but that there has to be more 
of a mesh between the practicum 
eKperientlal kind of thing and the 
Iheoretlcal thing that one gets in 
college." 



"One district feels the renl dire 
prublern is tlie education of tliu 
teachers. The training that they are 
getting now does not fit the noods 
05 I see it, therefore I would say 
that iri teacher training there have to 
be changes. I don't feel that 
teachers understand how learning 
takes place, and I feel that this 
would apply to teachers of any 
kind, no matter what kind of 
instruction they would be giving/' 

"The skills which pur training 
programs are equipping our out^ 
coming professionals with and the 
needs that are present in the field 
don't match up too wolL An 
eKample would be our school 
psychologists are graduating with 
masters degrees and absolutely no 
competency in the area, or perhaps 
even any exposure to the area of 
curriculum. Yet the first crack out 
of the box, they are asked, and i 
feel legitimately asked, by a class- 
room teacher, to suggest curriculum 
modifications or changes that might 
help her to better educate a child," 

Everyone recognizes the need to 
difine or describe the competeneiei 
needed to work luccessfully with 
chlldrin. Many feel that a more 
broad based tducation ii niCissary, 

' 'A pattern of competency, 
maybe in something called general 
special education should include 
some management techniques, basic 
skills techniques, child development 
and combined areas in which 
teachers in special education would 
take preparation as a base for the 
general special education certifi- 
cate." 

"We're very much concerned 
that services are slow in getting to 
the isolated school districts. Often 
they are delivered through a one- 
dimensionally trained teacher or a 
one-category trained teacher such 
as a teacher for the mentally 
retarded. But there are other chiU 
dren that need services. They are 
not in sufficient prevalence that the 
district can employ one teacher for 



two kids and this bort of thing, so 
we have endeavored to design a new 
prngram in which the spocial educa- 
tion person that goes into the Sinnll 
district would bo trained in umu- 
tional disturbance, mental retarda- 
lion. learning disabilities, behavior 
modification, some assessment 
techniques, and have some famil- 
iarity with good counseling skills." 

When states move to a competency 
based program, old certification 
standards have to be changed. 

*'No longer will anyone be cer- 
tified for life in this state, and every 
person within a period of 5 years 
must take a minimum amount of 
training that will increase their 
competency. In other words, train- 
ing that would be related to the 
area in which they are teaching. We 
will be requiring as of 1973, every 
single supervisory union or con- 
sortium of supervisory unions to 
submit plans for teacher 
education^their own education of 
the teachers within their union to 
meet their need to get additional 
training and to improve the com- 
petency of their teachers. We think 
this is going to promote less 
emphasis on getting college courses 
and more emphasis on getting 
training=whether it's college 
courses or otherwise that relate to 
that particular teacher's functioning 
in the classroom. We have a state 
plan that outlines classes and spe- 
cific areas of competency the 
teacher has to take the training in." 

"One of the things we're doing 
is to develop new certification 
standards for the state based upon^ 
actual in the field teaching perform* 
a nee, rather than upon college 
credit or degrees earned. In effect, a 
teacher will be judged on how well 
she does -n schook that is, how well 
she does in the public school with 
kids rather than on how well she 
doss in a college setting in her train- 
ing program. We will work this up 
1 0 provide continuous inservice 
training for the teachers. The obvl- 
ous Implication here is that the 
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most effective teachers will con^ 
tinuo to toach whether or nr^t Ihey 
have i) degroo or whethor or not 
thoy havo taken spocified courses in 
a collage curriculum. This is qon- 
crtil, not just in special education, 
but extended across the state. We 
do have committees working Ofi 
performance standards for teachers 
in nil areas of the handicapped as 
well as school psychologists, thera- 
pists, school nurses, etc/' 

"The state department of edu- 
cation actually helps approve 
programs with the collGgos and uni- 
vefsitios tnd does this on the basis 
of Identifying coftipelencies that 
tho people in the university or state 
college will need , to be able to 
address themselves to. We are very 
htjpeful that wo can move towards 
competency models. There is some 
tjeginning evidence that wo can do 
this, but it does seem to be very 
difficult to move away from the 
course work model, although this is 
somewhat more easily achieved in 
terms of the way the state depart- 
ment looks at it than the way the 
colleges are looking at it" 

In the past there has been very little 
pppertunity prior to student teach^ 
ing for a person to explore how 
well suited he may be for the teach= 
ing profession. Since student 
teaching Is traditienally icheduled 
during the senior year in collage^ it 
is rather late to find out that you 
made a mistaki. Some efforts are 
being made to alttr this condition, 

"For the first time this year we 
have started a student tutoring pro- 
gram at one of our high schools/ We 
have selected a group of high school 
seniors who are college bound to 
come into our special education 
classes for the EMH.kids one period 
a day, five periods a week to work 
on a one to one ratio with our spe- 
cial education students In the area 
of reading or math or specific sub- 
ject areas. This is directly under the 
supervision of certified teachers. 
We've also permitted these kids to 



just kind of rap informally with nur 
special education kidi Uiat have 
some (Drablenis, We've gotten very 
interesting results on this program, 
and we have found that this pure 
relationship with our special oduca^ 
tion students has been very helpful 
to them. In connGction with this 
program wo have organized a coN 
lege class that has in its compnsi- 
tion all the various discipilnes 
related to special education- 
counseling, guidance, teaching, 
social work, even medic ine. The 
student tutors have the opportunity 
to take this college class which is 
offered on Saturday morning for 
which fhey receive college credit. 
We attempt to eKpose them to all 
disciplines that are either directly 
or indirectly related to special edu- 
cation with the hopes of having 
some of these outstanding bright 
young people either select a career 
in special education or at least be 
oxposed to all facets of special 
education/* 

"Centers are being developed in 
one state that will carry insorvice, 
preservice, and postservice formal 
course work. It will be worked 
through and around all the present 
college and university training pro- 
grams as well as state department 
personnel. The emphasis will be on 
trying to close the gap between 
what looks to. be a teacher when 
they go into the classroom and 
what actually is a teacher, WeVe 
hoping that we're going to decen- 
tralize as much as we can the 
present on campus thrust for train- 
ing and hopefully change the 
licensure model to some extent. It 
breaks down the certification, but 
hopefully we will be training gen* 
eral special educators and deveU 
oping a core curriculum," 



The use of video tapes for inservici 
training is gaining in popularity. 

"Wi have a TV program in the 
schools and are hopefully putting in 
a program just for methods dealing 
with special pupils." 



"Wc'fc alio in the mid^t uf 
devolo|3ing- p 15 tape tolevisicin 
series. The focus of this tape soi ies 
will be on learr^ing pfobiom kids. 
Wo hope to offoi this 15 tape series 
not only on insti uctional tolevisiiin 
but also as coLirso work at various 
colieges and universities tiiruugliout 
our state so that teachors can bo 
watrhing the tapes and using the 
tapes as a basis for taking course 
work in special education/We also 
have a major research and evalua= 
five component in this instructional 
television series to deteimine the 
effectiveness of television as a 
media for training of teachors in 
special education," 

A number of models are being 
explored for large scale inservice 
training, 

**One of these models is called 
the Dissemination Change Agent 
ModeL Basically they pick a con- 
tent area and five teams go to the 
Instructional Materials Center. Each 
team consists of a teacher, a special 
education teacher, a special educa- 
tion administrator, and a psycholo- 
gist. These teams were trained at a 
five day conference. The content of 
one of the sessions was Contin- 
gency Contracting, Tfiese teams 
then came back to their home state, 
implemented the concept in the 
teacher's classroom for 16 days. 
That was the original commitment. 
They then trained five teachers in 
the district, who again were com- 
mitted to implement for 16 days. 
However, all six teacfiers. imple- 
mented to the end of the year. And 
nowi this is being done on the state 
level where the team that was 
relected is now selecting five teams 
who will come to a confurence and 
be trained and then will go back tb 
each of their individual districts and 
train five more teachers/' 



There li a growing recognition for 
the need to train local people to 
meet local ntidi, Viry often spe- 
cialists who are brought in do not 
stay. Administrators let that the 



success of a program depends on 
the involvement of the profes- 
sionals who are permanent residents 
of an area. 



*'Wo're concGrnecl thai Iho spo= 
ciiiil followshfp program Ims not 
beon doing tlin job *1S wo thirik it 
noed^ to bo donci, so wc cornpietely 
[Odesignod jhat program. There is 
now ci six phoso program for the 
Irairiirig ni all personnel working 
with handicnpped youngstors. The 
SIX phnsGS look somothing like a 
pyromid. At the base of the pyra- 
mid we have basic orientdtion 
efforts for large groups. The second 
phase gets into o special study insti- 
tute and is more selective; it takes 
in personnel from the specific 
region which we are targeting in on 
at £1 given time. The personnel are 
selected very carefully to partici- 
pate in this phase which provides 
mure information in greater depth 
over a 7 week summer institute 
period. Hore*s wliere the program is 
different: the people selected must 
represent a need of a district, and 
thus in a sense, a district applies 
for the training. A district makes an 
application through this individual 
that they send to the institute for 
the improvement of their local pro- 
grams. The district representatives 
attend in teams. The team will vary 
from one district to the next, 
depDnding upon Its sophistication, 
needs, etc. But we are tired of see- 
ing individual teachers coming into 
these programs and going back as 
loners, with programs they cannot 
implement. We want the superin- 
tendent, a counselor, a special edu^ 
cator, and good regular classroom 
teachers. During the thiid phase the 
team implements the plan using, 
department personnel as resource 
persons, Tfie fourth phase involves 
leadership training. We will provide 
a traineeship for two years. During 
the fifth phase they continue to 
implement. The sixth phase pro* 
vides an internship with the state 
department and the university. 
We're incrGasingly selective about 
the people we train. We've got to 
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tar go I in on the piograms which 
nood help/' 

Some state departments are work- 
ing closely with teacher training 
institutions to devilop the kind of 
• programs relevant to their particu- 
lar needs* 

'*We have a project dealing with 
learning disabilities children. This is 
conducted right at the heart of the 
Ozarks. It's fairly isolnted and it 
was just impossible to find the kind 
of supervisory personnel that we'd 
wanted for the project, so wo 
entered into a contract with the 
medical center, which is taking a 
complete inservice trtsining project 
to the regular teachers to alert them 
as to what to look for in learning 
disabilities," 

"The University of Arizona has 
been given a block graiit and they 
have zeroed in on a single county. 
They are planning massive inservice 
through the university in that 
county. Rather than dividing their 
fellowships and traineeships up at 
the university, they are bringing the 
faculty to the county/* 

"Our state is planning a series 
of meetings with the colleges and 
universities. What we hope will 
occur is a complete revamping of 
what we can call teacher education. 
We hope that we may have some- 
thing that looks like a core curric- 
ulum that would let us have a 
teacher that might be able to 
handle LD, ED or upper educables. 
We really hope for the development 
of a core kind of curriculum that 
will give us an educator whose 
training will be based on compe^ 
tencies and not on how many 
courses a person has had/' 

**A professor from one college 
is turning an entire school into a 
kind of living-training center for 
teachers by working with not only 
the special teachers, but the regular 
classroom teachers in terms of diag* 
nosing and prescribing for kids. 



She's using thren ffMlnwship stir- 
dents as kind of master teachers 
who arc working directly ivith tliu 
classroom teachers in terms t»f 
helping In implement this diaf:]= 
nostic, prescriptive kind of (rahic= 
work. They're utilizing an inner 
city schooL The fact that they're 
working with the entire school 
rather than working only with Sfje- 
cial education is a change, I thirik 
tliat is what's necessary in order for 
special education to work witliin n. 
schooL To have all the [ioof)lo 
involved in terms of the whole edu- 
cational process and not just special 
education as an isolated little piece 
sitting up on a pedestal somewhere; 
it*s an integral part of the wholo 
school operation/* 



THE IMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
AND LEARNING DISABLED 

The telsphono Interviewer asked 
dirictors ipecifically to name an 
area which they felt was particu* 
larly difficult to provide for. 
Thirty-five state directors Indicated 
that additional alternatives for emo* 
tlonally disturbed children naeded 
to be developed. Fourteen of the 
local diractors also indicated dif- 
ficulty In programing for emd- 
tlonally disturbad youngstarSi 
Almost half of tha state directors 
named learning disabllitias as a 
second problem area. 

The main problems In pro- 
graming itim to be in the diagnosis 
of the dliturbanci and the training 
of perionneL Some of the risponsei 
of the stste directors point up the 
general concerni in the area. 



*'l cannot help but feel that in 
our programs for the disturbed at 
the present time we are taklng^a lot 
of children that functionally are' 
not a disturbance problem but ones 
In need of behavior modification^ 
and I shudder at the things we're 



doing in tagging children. I can't 
help but believe that if more work, 
more research wore done in the 
behavior modification area, we 
might eliminate about 90 percint 
of our so called disturbed chil- 
dren,*' 

Directors from eight states wire 
impressed by the engineered claiS' 
room concept. There is a growing 
awareness of the positive effects of 
behavior modification for dealing 
with ehildren with bahavleral prob- 
lems. Some felt that not enough 
alternatives existed for children 
with emotional problems, 

*'A national cornmittee and a 
state committee is needed to struc- 
ture multiple rDSources for emo- 
tionally disturbed children, because 
home instruction programs, public 
school programs, private day 
schools and private residential 
schools limit our ability to place 
children appropriately. The wide 
spectrum or span of emotional dis- 
turbances indicates strongly a need 
for a wider spectrum of resources," 

In many areai the education of 
emotionally disturbed children has 
been handled almost exclusively by 
private schools. To assess the effec« 
tivaness of private education, 

*'One state is obtaining informa- 
tion from the parents of children 
who have gone into private schools 
for the emotionally dlsti bed, and 
have left those schools, over the 
period beginning in 1962. This 
involves 700 children who went 
into private schools, day or resi- 
dential. The data is being collected 
from two standpoints; number one, 
how has the person made out, aca- 
dernically and therapeutically, as a 
result of the experience; and num- 
ber two, how valid Is this invest* 
ment of public rnonies." 

In many areas the emotionally dis- 
turbed are grouped with the neuro- 
logically handicapped, the 
educationally handicapped, or tht 



learning disabled children. One 
state director capsulizes the prob- 
lem in the comment, "We don't 
know which one of the 168 defini- 
tions to use.'' 



''We have school districts that 
claim that 65 percent of their 
youngsters have learning disorders. 
My question is, should we take over 
the whole school system under spe- 
cial education then?" 



. Specific programs which state and 
local directors consider effective 
have been selected and reflect the 
variety of options available for chih 
dren with bthavioral problems, 

''One of the best things that 
evatMiappened was the development 
of Teacher Mom programs for dis- 
turbed children. We are dealing 
with basically 5, 6, and 7 year old 
'emotionally disturbed kids and we 
have a master teacher. The direct 
service to the kids is carried out 
through the volunteers in the com- 
munity. Wi have some women who 
have been donating two mornings a 
week for 6 years who work with 
kids on an individual basis. This, of 
course, allows us to provide a one 
to one relationship with kids." 

'*One really outstanding pro- 
gram is a camp for emotionally dis- 
turbed boys. These boys have either 
been expelled from school or com^ 
pietely excluded from the school 
situation. There will be camping 
and cooking. The counselor will 
help shape the boys' behavior and 
act as an intervener and a behavior 
modifier. This will be better done 
because of the change in environ- 
ment. The boys will stay at the 
camp Initially for a year, and then 
hopefuK/ the camp is going to try 
to feed them back Into the appro- 
priate setting within the home com- 
munity." 

''One of the programs cited has 
received the President's National 
Award for a Title III project for 
behavior mQdIflcation In assisting 



teaching far the emotionaliy dis- 
turbod. They used the engineered 
classroom approach. They kept 
very acrurate records of their data 
on special self^ontained placement 
and progress in the regular class- 
room. It was very successful 
because of the spinoff; the regular 
classrooni teachers begafi to see this 
accurate data in terms of achiGve- 
mont in children. We think that it 
was helpful to move us along the 
line, not only in our self-contained 
classroom, not only In all areas of 
exceptionai children, but in the reg- 
ular classroom we are able to i)Ggin 
to help prepare teachers to Individ- 
ualize better," 

''Another special project {nvolv- 
ing seriously emotionally disturbed 
children ages 4 through 14 is 
designed to keep the children, in 
the community, and in school, as 
far as possible. There's been a great 
deal of emphasis put on the training 
of volunteers and paraprofessionals 
who are assigned specific tasks and 
are actually working with primitive 
children. I suppose that this prob- 
ably would bo the most unique 
factor because as you well know, 
most of the formal philosophy in 
working with the emotionally dis- 
turbed is that heavy clinical ori* 
entation is needed. But we're 
having success in getting communi- 
cation from kids that previously 
didn't communicate at all," 



''Residential classes w»?re estab- 
lished for educationally handi- 
capped children living in three 24 
hour foster homes. The district has 
been able to establish educationally 
handicapped classes on the campus 
of all three of these homes because 
of public school and Institutional 
cooperation. The homes are pro- 
viding the things the district can't 
afford including will-equipped 
classrooms. The district is able to 
provide the teacher and the Instruc- 
tional aide, or the personnel who 
are on the payroll through funds 
that are provided by the state. With 
this combination they have been 



oblo In establish four nejw oduca- 
tinnnlly handicfipi)ecj classes right 
on Iho campus of these institutions. 
The children are in the category of 
ncglnctod or delinquent, and so 
most of them have serious personal 
problems before they are even 
nssigned to these homes. Not many 
nf them fit into a regular campus 
classroom. It's a unique combina- 
lion of public and private funding/' 



"There are some adolescents for 
whom junior high school placement 
is too much and they just blow up. 
They won't do ttieir work. They are 
insolent and insubordinate to their 
teachers. We have iwo classes in a 
brand now Boys' Club that has a 
swimming pool, a gymnasium, and a 
shop, ft has a regular beautician's 
unit for the girls. It is not a school 
setting, which these kids, for the 
time being don't want. They are fed 
up with the formal schooL We have 
regular teachers there. The classes 
are very smalL At the end of the 
school year close to 60 percent 
were able to return to regular 
school/' 



"A program is being established 
for severely emotionally disturbed 
junior high age youngsters who 
have been removed from public 
school because their behavior was 
so inappropriate that it was intoler- 
able. They have an interventionist 
who has been training teachers at 
the university in individualizing 
instruction, and continuous meas 
urement techniques and prtcision 
teaching. They also will have two 
special education teachers, one 
male and one female and two teach- 
ing assistants. These children will be 
brought in daily for any amount of 
time that they are able to manage. 
Some can't manage very much to 
begin with. Individual contracts will 
be set up with each of these chil* 
dren. It will have to do with their 



academic behavior as well as their 
social behavior. A tearTi will inter- 
view and study each child and draw 
up a contract with him that is 
appropriato to hisonterifig behavior 
that he can agree to and the team 
can agree to. Then they'll work 
together in trying to bring about 
some permanent changes in his abil- 
ity to control his behavior/' 

"A Title III project for high 
school youngsters involves an inter- 
disciplinary approach. Primarily all 
kinds of kids that we list as educa- 
tionally handicapped are eligible. 
Most of them have learning prob- 
lems and have become totally disen- 
chanted with school at the high 
school level. Some of them have 
been drop outs and have been 
brought back in through this special 
curriculum and approach. They've 
gotten many of these kids back in 
and these kids just rave about the 
program. You go out and talk with 
them. They didn't ever think school 
CQuid be like this. They really have 
a commitment to getting educated 
again," 

Some of the u n iversities and 
riglonci centers offer a CQmbina- 
tion diagnostic service and teacher 
training comppnint. 



"Indiana University has a learn- 
ing disabilities center in connection 
with the medical center. Parents 
accompany their children to the 
center, and have an educational 
program and eKperience along with 
the child. Out of this is coming 
quite a complete diagnostic work- 
up, and it also provides teachsr 
training in which the teacher is able 
to be present and work along with 
the others on the prescription for 
the child," 

"California provides two diag- 
nostic schools for the neurologic 



cally handicafDpod, 0\iQ of tho^o 
services is in northern California 
and one servos sou thorn CaiiftMnia. 
These schools bring in children 
froni public schools who h:ivo voiy 
serious problems nf neurological 
causation whore they really havenT 
been able to figure out how to deal 
with the youngster. These children 
are brought into a central place 
which is a school setting and go 
through the diagnostic teacfiing 
process, which in itself is not par= 
ticularly new or innovative, but this 
year we're involved in a followup 
study. What we try to do is get 
these kids ready to go back into 
their own public school program, 
whether it's special education or 
general education, and we'll move 
back out with the child to his local 
school district in a followup kind of 
program to work v^ith the r.liild's 
teacher in his home school district 
to follow through on the diagnostic 
teaching processes which may fiavo 
been rather laboriously developed 
over a period of time. This phases 
the child back in, and it trains tfie 
child's regular class teacher in the 
diagnostic, prescriptive kind of 
approach to deal with the young- 
ster. We think this may have a 
spreading ripple effect to help the 
teacher deal with all the children 
she might have." 

"This year for the first time, in 
cooperation with our state health 
department, we have assigned to 
the neurology clinics and their con- 
sultation and evaluation clinics an 
education specialist, The purpose of 
this is to provide some educational 
input not only for diagnosis but for 
prescriptions in terms of how best 
to work with the youngsters that 
the clinics see. These educational 
specialists will actually follow the 
child back to his home school, his 
home community, and sit down 
with his teacher, his principal, etc, 
and try to implement the educa^ 
tional program for him." 
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Administrators from State Departments of Special Education 



Alabama, CLINTON R, OWENS 

Alaska. JOHN ANTTONEN 

Arizona. JOSEPH PASANELLA 
and KAREN DAVIS 

Arkanias. TQM J. HICKS 

California. LESLIE BRINEGAR 

Colorado. JOHN OGDEN 

ConnecticuL FRANCIS A. MC^ 
ELANEY and JOE GORDON 

Delaware. ROBERT C. HAWKINS 
and EDWARD DILLON 

District of Columbia. DOROTHY 
HOBBS 

Florida. LANDIS M. STETLER 

Georgia. HERBERT D. NASH 

HawaiL HATSUKO F. KAWA^ 
HARA 

Idaho. JOHN F, COMBA 
Illinois. DAVID W. DONALD 

Indiana. GILBERT A. BLITON 
Iowa. RICHARD E, FISCHER 
Kansas, JAMES E. MARSHALL 



Kentucky, STELLA A. EDWARDS 

Louisiana. FAYE MCCORMICK 
and MR. WRIGHT 

Maine. BEVERLY TRENHOLM 
and JOSEPH W. KERN 

Maryland. STANLEY MOPSIK 

Massachusetts. Wl LLI AM PHI L- 
BRICK, JR. 

Michigan. MARVIN BEEKMAN 

Minnesota, JOHN C. GROOS 

Mississippi, HERMAN K. WHITE 

Misiouri. DONALD M. COX and 
JOHN PATTERSON 

Montana. JACK RUDIO 

Nebraska. JOHN B. LAMPHERE 

Nevada, LARRY DAVIS 

New Hampshire. MANFRED F. 
DREWSKI and ROBERT KEN^ 
NEDY and MR. GILLETTE 

New Jersey. DANIEL RINGEL- 
HEIM 

New Mexico. ELIE S. GUTIERREZ 

New York. RAPHAEL F. SI M- 
CHES 



North Carolina, THEODORE R. 
DRAIN and HAL GRIFFIN 

North DaKota= JANET M. SMAL TZ 

Ohio. S, J, BONHAM, JR. 

Oklahoma, MAURICE P WALRA^ 
VEN 

Oregon. MASON D. MCQUISTION 

Pennsylvania. WILLIAM OHRT^ 
MAN 

Rhode Island, FRANCIS B CON- 
LEY 

South Carolina. W. OWENS COR- 
DER 

South Dakota. ROBERT HUCKINS 

Tennessee. VERNON L.JOHNSON 

Texas. DONALD L. PARTRIDGE 

Utah. R. ELWOOD PACE 

Vermont JEAN S. GARVIN 

Virginia. JAMES T. MICKLEM 

Washington. JOHN P. MATTSON 

West Virginia, ROGER P, ELSER 

Wisconsin. JOHN W. MELCHER 
Wyoming, LAMAR GORDON, JR, 
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Administrators pf Special Education In Local Districts 



D. ARNOLD. Principal, Akron, 
Colorado 

PEARSON ARRISON, School 
PsychologisL Corning, New York 

FRED BABB, Director of Special 
Services, Edrnonds School District, 
Lynnwood, Washington 

DONALD BANDERHEIDEN. Prin- 
cipal, Central City Schools, Centra! 
City, Nebraska 

MARY BEAMAN, Coordinator of 
Special Education, Yuma School 
District L Yuma, Arizona 

ALLENE BECHTLE. Director of 
Special Education, School District 
19, Springfield, Oregon 

RICHARD BELLOU, Director of 
Special Services, Superior Public 
Schools Joint District I, Superior, 
Wisconsin 

DONALD BLODGETT. EKecutive 
Director of Special Education and 
Special Programs, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

DON BLOOM, Coordinator of Spe^ 
cial Education, Enid, Oklahoma 

IRENE CARR. Director of Special 
Education, Hamtramck City 
Schools, Hamtramck, Michigan 

MARY CLIFFORD. Director of 
Special Education, Lawrence, Mas- 
sachusetts 

RON COMBS, Director of Special 
Services, Grand Island Public 
Schools, Grand Island, Nebraska 

BILLYE BOB CURRIE. Director of 
Special Education, Hattiisburg 
Municipal Separate School District, 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

JAMES DAHLKE, Principal. Cen= 
tral City Schools, Central City, 
^^braska 
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JAMES DAVIS, Principal, Central 
City Schools, Central City, 
Nebraska 

NEWTON ELLIOTT, Director of 
Special Education, Alton, Illinois 

MARJORY FARRELL, District 
Coordinator of Special Education, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

C. KENT GARhART, Director of 
Special Education, Manhalten, 
Kansas 

LYLE GRAYSON, Director of Spe^ 
^_£ial Education and Speech Correc- 
tion, Billings, Montana 

CARL J. GROSLAND, Special 
Education Di rector, Rudd- 
Rockford'Marblebrock, Mason 
City, Iowa 

MARK HANSON, Coordinator of 
Special Education, Newport-Mesa 
Unified School District, Newport 
Beach, California 

HENRY HAUCK, Supervisor of ' 
Speci al Education, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota 

RAY HENSON, Superintendent of 
Schools, Talihina School District, 
Talihina, Oklahoma 

JOAN HODUM, Supervisor of Spe^ 
cial Education, Neptune Township, 
Neptune; New Jersey 

V. ISENBERG, Education Diagnos^ 
tician, Corpus Christi, Texas 

SANFOrD KALWARA, Supers 
visor. Special Education, Phoenix 
Union High School District, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

T, KENEFICK, Assistant Suptrin- 
tendent. Pupil Services, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

J. KLINGEMAN, Assistant Superin^ 



tendent. East Central Independent 
School District, San Antonio. Texas 

EDWARD MITROFF, Assistant 
Superintendent, Avon Lake, Ohio 

BEN MORGAN, Director of Special 
Education, Indianapolis Public 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 

MARGARET MORRISON, Special 
Education Supervisor, Sirni- 
ingham, Alabama 

ARCHIE S. OLIVER, Jr., Director 
of Special Education, Alexandria 
City Schools, Alexandria, Virginia 

AILEEN W. PARKER, Director of 
Special Education, Marion, Illinois 

REED' PAYNE. Director of Special 
Education, Corinth Central School, 
Corinth, New York 

MARY CAMELA PENNINGTON, 
Coordinator of Special Education, 
Tuscaloosa City Board of Educa- 
tion, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

CAMERON REED, Coordinator of 
Special Education and Principal, 
Reedsburg Area Middle School, 
Reedsburg, Alabama 

A. MARY REICHENAUR, Ele^ 
mentary Counselor, East Central 
Independent School District, San 
Antonio, Texas 

KURT SCHLEICHER, Coordinator 
of Special Education, Virginia 
Beach City Schools, Virginia Beach, 
Virginia 

PORTER SCHROFF, School 
Psychologist, Little Harbor Schools, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 

MARVIN SHREVE, Superin^ 
tendent of Central City Schools, 
Central City, Nebraska 
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NOEL SHUTT. Director of Lduca= Special Education, McAlien Inde- CARU STUART. Superintendont of 

tiona Services Bonita Uiiiffed pendent School. McAllen. Texas Schools. Conwdy Public Schools 

School District. San Dimas, Cali- Conway, Arkansas ' ' 

CARL STRINGER. Director of '. 

Special Education, Rochester Com. CATHERINE WEBB Head Edurj. 

CALVIN qNVnPB n' * r m'"^,'*^ f^^^^^^ter, tional Diagnostician, Corpus 

^f\l.vm biNYDER, Director of Michigan Christi Texas 
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